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Tue scissors editor of The Weekly Underwriter, whose “ original 
shears” constitute the chief sources of his information, is ex- 
tremely thin-skinned and grows violent, indulging in coarse lan- 
guage when detected in his pilferings. He is such a notorious 
scold, however, that his vaporings pass unheeded. Still, it is 
necessary at times to correct his mendacity, as we did in our issue 
of last week, lest some of his readers who do not know him might 
really believe what he says. 





Exactiy why the Brooklyn city fathers have hesitated so long 
about giving that community the additional supply of water which 
it has so much needed for several years is one of these things which 
no fellow outside of the charmed political circle can find out. 
During Mayor Low’s administration plans were drawn for an 
extension of the aqueduct, but the aldérmen quietly sat upon the 
scheme for some reason best known to themselves, and remained 
in that position, simply refusing to make any appropriation for any 
water-works enlargement plan until last week. Then, the present 
Mayor, Mr. Chapin, having called a special meeting of the board 
and intimated pretty strongly that the aldermen must either take 
action toward giving Brooklyn the water which it needs or put 
themselves squarely on record as refusing to do so, they became 
suddenly aware of the importance of the matter and finally decided 
to appropriate the required money asked for by the commissioner 
of city works. It was about time, the daily consumption of water 
in that rapidly growing city having already reached a point very 
close to the total available supply, and the danger of a water 
famine being ever present. The amount appropriated for the 
improvements is $1,200,000, to be expended as follows: Enlarging 
Ridgewood reservoir, $550,000; engine-house, pumping engines 
and new force main, $350,000; driven wells at Baisley’s Pond, 
$200,000, and repairs of conduit at the same place, $100,000. 
Chief Engineer Van Beuren of the Department of City Works says 
that the enlargement of the reservoir will require about two years, 
but most of the other work can be done in about a year, so that 
by next summer the Brooklynites will doubtless be supplied with 
an abundance of water for all possible needs. 





Ar the instance of Insurance Commissioner Forster of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Attorney General has commenced proceedings to have 
ajudicial determination as. to whether or not the societies organ- 
ized in that State under the fraternal and benevolent act have the 
tight to do an assurance business. THE SPECTATOR has of late 
called attention to a large number of societies of this class whose 
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sole right to existence is found in the fact that they are offering 
assurance upon the assessment plan, and, being chartered as 
benevolent and fraternal societies, escape all responsibility to the 
State and to the public, make no reports of their transactions, and 
are specially exempted from the supervision of the Insurance 
Department. There are thousands of such societies throughout 
the country, and in the course of a year they receive from their 
members large amounts of money which would aggregate millions 
of dollars. These immense sums are disbursed usually by a little 
clique of officers, while the members and the public are left in the 
dark as to the disposal of these funds. There is absolutely no dif- 
ference between these fraternal societies and the assessment or- 
ganizations that are formed for purely business purposes—each 
issues life assurance certificates for specified sums, subject to 
assessments to be levied upon the memberships. It is a mere 
quibble that enables them to evade the laws enacted for the regu- 
lation of life assurance by the assessment plan. We know of 
organizations in this State and in this city that were formerly recog- 
nized as assessment insurance companies, but under the law of 
1883 found a loophole which would enable them to reorganize as 
fraternal societies and thus escape the supervision of the Insurance 
Department. They make no reports by which the public or their 
members can know what they are doing or what becomes of the 
money entrusted to them. We are glad to observe that the 
authorities in Pennsylvania have made a move in this matter to 
determine the rights of fraternal societies under the law, and have 
little doubt that the courts will find that they are doing an assur- 
ance business which should subject them to the laws governing 
assessment societies. Other States may well follow in the foot- 
steps of Pennsylvania in this direction. 





THE annual convention of the Association of Insurance Superin- 
tendents and Commissioners will be held at Madison, Wis., begin- 
ning August 15. Commissioner Cheek of Wisconsin will spare no 
effort to make it an important and enjoyable occasion. We 
recently suggested that the convention would do a service to the 
insuring public if it would adopt a standard form for the reports of 
mutual fire insurance companies. The country is full of little 
mutual companies, most of which confine their transactions to 
limited localities, but a- few do a general business and come in 
direct competition with the regularly organized stock companies 
that possess an abundance of assets to guarantee payment of their 
liabilities as they accrue. These solid and trustworthy companies 
are required to make annual reports as to their transactions and 
financial standing, while the irresponsible mutuals, often without a 
dollar of assets, are permitted to do business in the dark, inasmuch 
as the meagre reports they are permitted to make are lacking in 
important information the public ought to have. A mutual com- 
pany that reports to several different States is permitted the widest 
discrepancies in its reports, so that it is impossible to ascertain its 
true condition. As these companies appeal to the public, asking 
insurers to have confidence in them, the public has a right to know 
upon what grounds they base such appeal. If the insurance 
officials can agree upon a form that will compel the mutual com- 
panies to show their hands and to make uniform reports in all the 
States where they do business, the interests of propertyowners will 
be much better served than they are at present. 

* * “ * 


The fact, too, that a horde of alleged fraternal and benevolent 
societies are permitted to do a life assurance business on the assess- 
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ment plan, without rendering an account of their transactions, is 
an alarming and growing evil that the convention should take 
note of. In most of the States fraternal and benevolent societies 
are exempted by law from making reports to the insurance depart- 
ment. The sole reason for their existence lies in the fact that 
they assume to provide life, accident or health assurance to their 
members, yet the law declares that they are not assurance compa- 
nies, and hence not required to report. As a consequence, mil- 
lions of dollars are paid into these societies annually and disbursed 
by a little coterie of officers, who are irresponsible officially, and 
the public that supports them is denied information regarding their 
transactions. The societies are not subject to examination, and 
the officers flood the country with lying circulars and other litera- 
ture, misstating their affairs and practicing systematic and per- 
sistent deception. Inquiring members are frowned down by the 
officers, and all the information they can get as to what is done 
with their money is what is contained in the ‘ cooked” and de- 
ceptive statements the officers choose to make. Any organization 
that pretends to sell life, health or accident assurance, specifying 
amounts to be paid definitely or to be raised by assessments, is 
practically doing a life assurance business, and should be compelled 
to conform to all the requirements that other organizations, doing 
a similar business openly and above board, are required to conform 
to. In these happy days of many “boodlers,” star chambers to 
deal with public or trust funds should not be permitted. 
- * * * 


A point that has been considerably discussed among fire under- 
writers of late is as to the sufficiency of the unearned premium 
reserve. What portion of the premium is sufficient to reserve to 
protect the insured? The laws of the different States vary in their 
requirements in this respect, and it is maintained that in some of 
them the requirement exacts more than is necessary for safety, and 
makes the business excessively burdensome to the companies. 
The State reports for 1887 show marked examples of the inequal- 
ities of the law regarding the insurance fund. As an instance: A 
New England company, well known and popular, is shown by the 
Massachusetts report to have a very creditable surplus, while the 
Illinois and Ohio reports prepared by officials having the same 
statement and figures before them show the company impaired to 
a considerable extent. The difference is made in computing the 
remsurance fund. No one doubts the solvency of the company, 
for it has been in business many years, and enjoys the confidence 
of the public. Yet the fact that in one State, by the rule applied 
to it, an impairment was shown, was used against it, and prevented 
it from obtaining a license in another State to which it was seek- 
ing admission. In New York State a company is required to put 
fifty per cent of its premiums on a one year risk into the reinsur- 
ance fund, seventy-five per cent on a three-year risk, and ninety 
per cent on a five-year risk. The consequence is that in these 
days of low rates and heavy expenses a company that has not a 
large surplus trembles on the verge of impairment continually, 
especially if it is doing much term business. It renders the forma- 
tion of a new company a very difficult operation, and the continued 
existence of some of the smaller ones extremely problematical. If 
the Massachusetts requirement is sufficient to secure safety, then 
New York, Ohio, Illinois and some other States are fatally exact- 
ing ; if Massachusetts is too lenient, then she should be brought 
up to the safety line. Insurance officials do not make the laws, 
but they administer them, and if they find inequalities or inequities 
in their practical application, it is their duty to so inform their 
legislatures. Any recommendation coming from the insurance 
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officials in their associated capacity would, unquestionably, receiye 
respectful attention. We do not expect them to set up as revoly. 
tionizers of the insurance business, but if they will lend their infly. 
ence to secure uniformity of practice and of statutory requirements 
in all the States, they will be rendering the public and insurance 
interests a great service. We respectfully suggest that the subjects 
we have named are worthy the attention of the coming convention, 
and trust they will receive the consideration they deserve. 





BUSINESS MEN AND LIFE ASSURANCE. 


N old resident of Worcester, Mass., Joseph H. Walker, re. 
cently gave a narrative of his observations among the 
business men of that city, the special value of which is in the statis. 
tics, covering a period of nearly half a century, that he had com. 
piled. In Worcester—an old city in an old State—the fluctuations 
of business are naturally less than in new cities of younger States; 
and, therefore, a study of the fortunes of its business men shows 
the natural tendency of all mercantile business done in a pros- 
perous community. He cited facts which show how brief is the 
average duration of business firms. Of fifty-six of the prominent 
men of 1845, he found that one-fifth were out of business within 
five years, two-fifths in ten years, and three-fifths in fifteen years, 
These, however, were a selected set, and he thinks that of every 
hundred men in business in 1845, twenty-five were out in five 
years, fifty in ten years, and sixty-seven in fifteen years. Most of 
these disappearances mean simply failures in business. 

The history of individuals engaged in the leading manufacturing 
industries of Worcester, since 1840, was traced, showing that, of 
those engaged in that year, fourteen failed and fourteen died or 
retired with property. Of the same class in 1850, forty-one failed 
and thirty died or retired with property. Of the same class in 
1860, forty-three failed and sixty died or retired with property. 
These were the picked men, who conducted their business under 
exceptionally favorable circumstances, and the showing is undoubt- 
edly far better than it would be for business men of all sorts. 
Accurate statistics for the whole class are nowhere accessible, but 
there has long been an agreement among competent judges that 
eighty per cent of all who try to do business on their own 
account fail of success, while some put the proportion as high as 
ninety per cent. Mr. Walker's discovery that this is true of 
half or more of the favored number whose careers he has traced, 
sustains the theory that nine-tenths of all business men fail! 

That wealth does not always remain in the families of those who 
acquire it, is also shown by. these investigations. There were 
thirty prominent manufacturers in 1840—they were the “capital- 
ists” of that day—of whom fourteen either died or retired with 
property, but only three of the sons of the thirty have any prop 
erty, or died leaving any. There were seventy-five manufacturers 
in 1850, of whom thirty either died or retired with property, but 
only six of the sons of the seventy-five have any property, or died 
leaving any. There were 107 manufacturers in 1860, of whom 
sixty died or retired with property, but only eight of the sons of 
the 107 have any property or died leaving any. It naturally fol 
lows that the business men of the present generation in Worcester 
—and the same must be true of business men in other cities— I0- 
clude but a very small number of the sons of the business men of 
a generation ago. In 1878 there were 176 individuals engaged in 
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ten of the leading manufacturing industries, and only fifteen of 
these were sons of manufacturers. 

Ninety per cent of all business men, as statisticians assert, meet 
with failure, and of these the great majority are honest failures, 
attributable to legitimate causes. A small percentage only of the 
men who fail are dishonest, contriving to conceal a portion of their 
assets from their creditors for their own uses. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that to a business man, failure means the wiping out of 
all his available assets, leaving him and his family swept clear of 
everything, and solely dependent upon his individual energy for the 
means of living. It is a long, hard struggle that the future has in 
store for him, with many deprivations for his family, if not actual 
suffering. Life assurance, judiciously purchased, would relieve the 
condition of the bankrupt materially. Had he, during his pros- 
perous days, purchased endowment insurance, payable at certain 
intervals, in the time of his troubles he would have found those 
policies an available asset that would have at least kept the wolf 
from the door. A case of this kind was related to us last week by 
the president of an assurance company. A gentleman had taken 
out an endowment policy on his life, paying the premiums with 
regularity for several years. At length there came a dull season in 
his business, and he wished to surrender his policy. He was per- 
suaded to hold on to it, the company advancing him the money to 
pay the premium. But this policy grew to be a thorn in his side, 
and he cursed the agent who induced him to take it and the com- 
pany which persisted in keeping it alive. Finally the endowment 
neared its maturity, and the holder of it presented himself at the 
office ostensibly to see if the company would discount it, not ex- 
pecting any favors, however. The president found that it would 
mature in three months, and forthwith drew a check for its face and 
presented it to the astonished holder. The man then acknowl- 
edged that this money came to him at the most critical period of 
his business career and would save him from bankruptcy and ruin. 
The tears rolled down his cheeks as he confessed how reluctant he 
had been to keep up his policy, how he had cursed the company 
and all connected with it, and now he showered blessings upon all 
who had been instrumental in compelling him to keep it alive. 
Subsequently, having again prospered, he showed his gratitude to 
the company and his appreciation of life assurance by taking poli- 
cies on his life for a large sum. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, engaged in a prosperous 
business, met with reverses, was taken sick, and, after a protracted 
illness, died. His business at that time was much embarrassed, 
his credit having been injured by his losses, and a junior partner 
was seeking to keep it alive by the “kiting” process. ‘The senior 
had his life insured for about $20,000, and at his death the com- 
panies promptly settled with the widow. This was all she had to 
Support herself and educate three children. Ccntrary to the 
advice of some of her friends, she put $10,000 of the life assurance 
money into the business her husband left, and with this the em- 
barrassments of the firm were relieved, its credit restored, and at 
the end of three years the widow realized $70,000 for her interest 
in it, while the junior partner, who has since continued it, is one of 
the rich and prosperous business men in this city. Before the life 
assurance money had been put into the business he had offered to 
surrender his interest if he could be relieved of all responsibility 
for the liabilities of the firm. That money saved the house from 


bankruptcy, and was the foundation of two fortunes since realized 


from the business. These are facts within the knowledge of the 

writer, and names and dates can be given to substantiate them. 
How many business men who fail and lose their health in con- 

Sequence of oycrework and over-anxiety, and die before they can 
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recover their lost position, can never be known, but the number is 
great. If death results, what suffering must come to the families 
of those who have not been wise enough to secure assurance upon 
their lives. In the days of prosperity they have been surrounded 
with all the comforts, if not with the luxuries of life, and, being all 
unprepared to face a condition of poverty, their suffering is all the 
more acute. How welcome would be to them any sum that would 
save them from absolute want and relieve them from a condition of 
dependency. If, however, the head of the family had been pos- 
sessed of sufficient wisdom and foresight to assure his life for their 
benefit, how grateful they must be, and how they must bless his 
memory for having made such provision for them. No man who 
embarks in ordinary business and is dependent upon its success for 
his income is safe without life assurance. From a moral stand- 
point he has no right to risk the maintenance, comfort and happi- 
ness of his wife and children upon the hazards of any business 
enterprise. Nine times out of ten such enterprises fail, and with 
their failure go the fortune, the prospects and hopes of those who 
have trusted in them, Life assurance will protect you against the 
consequences of business failure, inasmuch as it makes a certain 
provision for your family that creditors cannot touch. Endow- 
ment assurance will supply the ready means of support when the 
productive years of your life are ended, either by business misfor- 
tunes, loss of health or the encroachments of time. The cost of 
such provision for emergencies is small, but its value is inesti- 
mable. To the man dependent upon an income from business, 
either in the way of dividends or salary, life assurance is as much 
of a necessity to be provided for as rent or clothing. He who has 
a true appreciation of his duty to his family and to society will not 
neglect to secure for them enough assurance upon his life to make 
them independent of all forms of either public or private charity 
in the event of his death. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION. 


By C. JOHN HEXAMER, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 

Notwithstanding the able efforts of Edward Atkinson and others to 
spread knowledge on the subject of mill construction, the lack of knowl- 
edge among those who ought to know is frequently astounding; and 
lamentable failures of buildings, intended as fire resisting, erected, at 
great cost, by architects of repute, are an every day occurence, 

The first requisite of a building intended for manufacturing purposes 
is utility, and all other considerations must be subservient toit. That 
architect is the most skillful who can design the best fire resisting and 
beautiful building, fully adapted to the use for which it is intended, at the 
least cost. 

The elements of Vitmirus, Armitas, utilitas, venustas, stability, utility, 
beauty, still and ever will hold good. In order to intelligently design a 
manufactory, best suited for its purpose, the designer must be well ac- 
quainted with every detail of the technical processes for which it is to be 
used. Many persons even forget that the higher a building is the better 
should be its construction, and the simplest of all rules to construct a 
building safely is often neglected. The underwriter must always argue 
for low buildings, well subdivided. The great principle in fire construc- 
tion is: Divide buildings into numerous parts, and construct these parts 
so that a fire originating in any one part may be restricted to it. The 
principal divisions into which a building is divided are the stories. Each 
story must, therefore, be so constructed that a fire starting in it will be 
restricted there, and that the smoke and the water used to extinguish the 
flames cannot damage other stories and their contents, In order to arrive 
at this result floors must be without openings—that is, elevators and 
stairways must be separated from the building, and floors must not be 
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broken by belt and other openings. To accomplish this, stairways and 
elevators must be placed in separate stairway and elevator houses; the 
walls of which should be of brick and of sufficient thickness, These 
walls should only be broken by the doors leading into the separate 
stories. The doors should be iron-lined on both sides, and should be 
self-closing. The practice of putting in wooden sills and lining them on 
top with sheet-iron is to be deprecated, as the woodwork of the adjoining 
floors forms a juncture with the sill and a fire may be transmitted beneath 
the iron lining. The elevator openings in the elevator house should be 
self-closing so that a double security—the elevator doors and the doors 
leading into the main building—may be had. The walls of the stairway 
and elevator house should extend above the roof of the main building, 
cutting the trussing and roof, so that a fire cannot be transmitted through 
the woodwork of the roof. A good-sized ventilator should be placed 
over the elevator house, so that in case of fire the smoke may escape 
through this—like a chimney—making it easier for firemen to see and 
work, and for employees to escape from the building. I will interject 
here that the bottoms of elevator houses should be kept free from waste 
and rubbish, as this by ign:ting either spontaneously or by a burning ob- 
ject dropping into it may be the source of fires. The safest construction 
for a stairway house is that used in several mills in Philadelphia, in 
which the stairway house is entirely cut off from the main building by 
blank coped walls (without any direct communication with the mill), 
communication between the mill and the stairway house being effected by 
means of open iron porches on the outside of every story. How to take 
care of the belting we will see further on. The safest method is to do 
without any, or as few, stories as possible—that is, build one story mills. 
Steam has almost displaced water as motive power, and mills can now be 
located wherever proper facilities for shipping may be had, and can, 
therefore, be spread over greater ground area, 

It has been stated that a one-story mill can be built at as low a cost per 
square foot of floor as the four or five-story mill, and if properly con- 
structed it will be as cool in summer, as warm in winter, and will be better 
ventilated than a higher building. While a considerabie economy of 
labor, especially in regard to overseers and second hands, when the 
machinery is all upon one floor, will result, and gas be saved in win- 
ter time, less artificial light being required in the one-story skylight 
factory. Before proceeding to describe the construction of a mill build- 
ing in detail, I will give a short history of ‘‘ The evolution of the modern 
factory,” being an abstract from an address of Mr, Atkinson before the 
American Paper Manufacturers’ Association, and, as it is characteristic- 
ally to the point, I use his own words: ‘‘ When the factory system was 
first established, the building was of necessity placed in a narrow valley 
near the water power by which the machinery was to be operated. It 
therefore took the form of a narrow building, usually several stories in 
height. At that time no material had been invented which would keep 
out the water from a flat roof, consequently the roof was made like that 
of the old style of gambrel roof houses, with such variations as the con- 
ditions of location and factory called for, 

** The original factories were of much better construction than those 
which came next. The timbers were placed wide apart; the roof was 
heavily framed; it was covered with good, tight boards, and in many 
cases it was protected on the outside with shingles laid over mortar—the 
very best covering for a pitched roof. 

‘* Presently the construction of houses changed. The materials began 
to be cut up into plank, joist and thin boards, Soon the old-fashioned 
timber construction was given up, both in houses and in factories. The 
factory continued to be built many stories in height, with floors laid 
over joists set edgewise, twelve to eighteen inches on centres, custom- 
arily plastered or sheathed underneath, so as to make a hollow floor; or, 
when not plastered or sheathed, exposing as many sawed corners as pos- 
sible to a fire, and as many little narrow interspaces between the joists as 
might happen, into which narrow spaces it is extremely difficult to send a 
stream of water, Over this was placed the customary pitched roof, made 
of rafters of the same kind as the floor joists—namely, thin one and one- 
half or two-inch plank—placed close together, and covered first with 
thin boards and then with slate, Inside were commonly to be found 
vertical sheathing, cutting off the eaves, and perhaps overhead sheathing, 
leaving a little, narrow, dirty cock-loft in the peak of the roof and a dan- 
gerous concealed space at the eaves. Into these concealed spaces rats 
and mice would carry oily waste, liable to spontaneous combustion, and 
thus burn off the roofs or destroy the mill, The same thing is constantly 
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occurring in the manufacturing departments of city buildings, of which 
the floors and walis are hollow. 

‘* A worse invention of the devil for any conceivable purpose connected 
with the roofing of a building could not at first have been imagined, |, 
was only excelled when what is called the French roof, with a long line 
of wooden dormer windows, succeeded this pitched roof, or barn roof, as 
we call it. When to this is added a wooden cornice, you have the model 
of everything that can be invented of the worst kind. It was this kind of 
a lumber yard, surmounting brick and stone vertical walls, which caused 
the great destruction of Boston. 

‘‘In this pitched roof we have none of the conditions for which a roof 
is required, except that it will shed water. It does not keep the heat of 
summer out; it does not keep the warmth of winter in. Sparks will pass 
through the slates and set the wood on fire, and when the heat becomes 
great enough the slates will crack to pieces and cut the firemen’s heads 
open. 

‘* When the necessity for placing factories and workshops in the nar. 
rowest valleys, where there was not room enough to spread out, meas. 
urably ceased through the introduction of steam power, factories and 
workshops began to be built away from the rivers—on broad plains and 
in open spaces—where common sense might have been applied to their 
construction. But man derives many of his faculties from his great- 
grandfather, the monkey, especially the faculty of imitation. It appar. 
ently never occurred to the ordinary builder of a factory or a workshop, 
until lately, that it was not necessary to build a mill four, five or six 
stories high in the middle of a plain, because such had been the neces. 
sity of the narrow valley ; hence the builders, especially of shoe fac- 
tories and of many other kinds of workshops, ran up their high, narrow 
buildings, badly lighted, badly ventilated and covered with the worst 
kind of roofs, all over the country—food for fire, which fools have fur- 
nished. 

‘By and by men of practical common sense and great ability, like 
James B. Francis of Lowell and other mill engineers, took hold of the 
question of factory construction, substituting heavy timbers, set eight or 
ten feet apart, for the joisted floors, plank floors and other methods of 
improved construction,” 

(Zo be continued.) 








WESTERN ITEMS. 


Major G, P. THEOBALD, president of the Louisville (Ky.) Fire and 
Life Protective Association, accompanied by Captain Edward Early, paid 
a visit to Chicago last week. The Chicago patrol committee offered to 
loan their extra patrol wagon to Mr, Theobald, who accepted it, and the 
‘*Louisville salvage corps” will be placed in service at once. The 
Louisville association will build a patrol wagon, but is three months 
sooner in service by the acceptance of Chicago’s offering. 


* * * 


AmonG the recent visitors to Chicago were F. K. Kohler of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mr. Dean, Eastern general agent for the Pacific Mutual Life and 
Accident. 

* * * 

H. J. Srraicut & Co. have been appointed agents at Chicago for the 
Fire Association of New York. Policies of $20,000 will be issued on all 
risks approved by the company. The policies issued at the Chicago 
agency will be written at board rates, and no rebates allowed to the 
assured after August 1, when the company will have a paid-up.capital of 
$300,000, and will then issue policies to the amount of $30,000. 


* * * 


R. S. CrircHety & Co,’s baseball club played a game with the Davis 
& Requa boys last Saturday at Chicago. Complimentary tickets were 
sent to the La Salle street offices in envelopes indicating death. No one 
was killed, however. 

% * * 

Tue thirtieth annual report of the Chicago Paid Fire Department has 
been issued. In it Chief Swenie pays a high tribute to the work pet- 
formed by the fire boats Geyser and Chicago, Several new steamers, 
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hose carriages, etc., besides 17,250 feet of hose, have been added to the 
service ; 2 half-dozen new houses have been built for the new engine and 
hook and ladder truck companies. Of new water mains 234,014 feet 
have been laid, giving the city 665 miles of water pipe for fire purposes, 
The total value of the department’s property is placed at $1,498,273. 
There were ninety supposed and known incendiary fires, being fifteen 
less than last year. Three convictions for arson were secured during the 


ear. 
y * * * 


J. L, WHITLOCK, manager at Chicago for the Glens Falls, has issued a 
semi-annual statement of his company showing an actual gain in net 
surplus for the six months of 1838 of $32,526. 

x * * 


THE patrol committee of Chicago has been allowed an appropriation 
of $45,000 by the underwriters for the maintenance of this service during 
the coming year. This amount will allow the establishment of another 
company, which will be placed in service at an early date. The location 
will probably be south of Twelfth street, on the “ south side.” 

¥ * * 


Tue State Board of Wisconsin will hold its monthly meeting on August 
13 at Milwaukee, 
x * x 
At Mt. Clemens, Mich., recently, when a fire occurred, the engine 
company’s team was several miles distant from the company’s quarters, 
hauling sand. A city ordinance was responsible. D. W. S. 
CHIcAco, July 28, 





CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


Tue latest in French insurance matters is the creation of a lot of new 
companies, the names and purposes of which I will forward to you as 
rapidly as I can collect them, To begin with the batch of newly-fledged 
birdlings: La Toulousaine Mutual Hail at Toulouse. To the best of 
my knowledge there exists already one mutual hail company under the 
same name at Toulouse, and why the founders of the new concern know- 
ingly and wittingly invite an injunction, is more than I can see. Another 
new French mutual, Le Syndicat, has been organized at Paris to doa 
fire, live stock and hail business ; another of them is the Mutuelle Com- 
merciale for the insurance of credit and industry. 


* * * 


THE stockholders of the Lloyd Frangais, general business company, 
Paris, capital, 12,000,000 francs, recently voted to continue the company, 
“provided” the losses experienced in the future shall not be excessive. 
“Provided” is a disagreeable word sometimes. 


* * * 


L’AssuRANCES MALAptEs (sickness), after a brief existence of only one 
year, during which it changed its name (having been organized as Caisse 
Medicale), is seized with so severe a stress of ailment, that it awaits an 
early dissolution. 

x ¥ # 

THE official report on the state of private insurance in Switzerland has 
just been issued, and contains much valuable information. The report 
concerns itself with the results of 1886. There were 30 life insurance 
companies lawfully doing business—7 Swiss, 7 German, 11 French, 2 
English and 3 American, which had on December 31, 1886, in force 55,018 
policies to the amount of 365,596,182 francs, of which the Swiss compa- 
nies had 152,116,305 francs, The population of Switzerland numbers about 
2,800,000 according to the census of 1880, and therefore the propor- 
tion of policyholders would be about as I to 50, insured at 6650 francs 
each, Premiums received by Swiss companies, 4,920,6g92f.; German, 
1,910,013f.; French, 4,129,935f.; English, 667,291f.; American, 406,666f.= 
12,054 59S8f. If, however, the Swiss disbursed a sum of nearly 13,000,000 
francs as insurance premiums, they received back 8,000,000 francs as 
losses paid. The accident branch contains only Swiss, German and 
French companies—nine in all. The Baloise, Zitirich, and Socicté Suisse 
de Winterthur, are Swiss; the Rheinische and K6lnische are German . 
and the Préservatrice, Soleil, Sécurité, Urbaine, Seine and Providence 
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are French—in all nine companies ; they received premiums in 1886 of 


1,438,551 francs, 
* * * 


NINETEEN companies transacted fire insurance in Switzerland in 1886, 
and had to the amount of 5,185,701,672 francs insured. 
* * x 


ACCORDING to official statistics, there were in 1884 13.390 accidental 
and natural deaths in public places in France ; in 1885 there were 13,205, 
and in 1886 12,495. Of this number there were 10,102 males (81 per 
cent) and 2393 females (19 per cent). To be deducted from this are 2050 
deaths due to natural causes, so that 10,445 really accidental deaths re- 
main. Of these, 3833, or 37 per cent, were caused by drowning; 1475 
by falling from elevated places ; 1165 persons were crushed by wagons, 
etc.; 788 were asphyxiated by smoke or burned ; 580 died from the falling 
of buildings, caving in of embankments, etc.; 390 were victims of alco- 
holic drinks, etc. This last cause, by the way, has slightly decreased, 
having been 429 in 1885 and 538 in 1884. 

x x * 


THE receiver of the Credit Viager, Paris, France, M. Chevillot, has de- 
clared a second payment of five per cent to its creditors. He has already 
divided ten per cent, anda repetition of another five per cent is still 
probable, making in all twenty per cent. 

* * x 


ConcernIinc the terrible catastrophe which took place at the Edgeware 
road conflagration, London, in which several people perished, The Lon- 
don Review contains a bitter article directed against the London Board 
of Works for its inefficiency. The concluding sentences are: ‘‘ The 
deaths of those unfortunate persons who perished in the Edgeware road 
conflagration is as clearly to be laid at the door of the Metropolitan Board 
as if the most respected clerk to that body had set fire to the building. 
It isa heavy charge, but it is one which it will be found impossible 
to refute. It has now been reduced to an absolute matter of evidence, 
that, had the fire escape men been on duty instead of just going off it, 
the lives of the poor creatures who were destroyed might have been 
saved,” 

x * * 

Tue Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Company (limited) of Lon- 
don recently recommended a dividend of 7s. per share, making a divi- 
dend of twenty per cent on the paid-up capital for the year 1888. 

x * * 


THE Genoa Insurance Company of Italy, offers a reward of 40,000 lires 
for the return of a package containing 200,000 lires (1 lire=19.5 cents), 
recently stolen from a railroad depot near Naples, or 10,000 lires for the 
conviction of the thief. 

x * 

SPEAKING anent the Edgeware road fire, I learn that at the inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the deaths of the six persons who lost 
their lives on the occasion, Captain Shaw admitted the advisability of 
having more men in charge of escapes by day, as well as by night, but 
said that the number of firemen and stations in London should first be 
doubled. The jury, in returning a verdict of ‘‘ death from misadventure,” 
censured the girl Ellen Walker for her carelessness in dropping the 
match which, in their opinion, caused the fire ; strongly censured Fire- 
men Holloway and George for not going to the fire when told that it had 
broken out, and recommended their dismissal from the brigade; com- 
mented on the absence of appliances, with the exception of hand grenades, 
on Messrs. Garrould’s premises, for the extinction of fire, and the want of 
proper exits, and made several recommendations, chiefly affecting the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and their act of Parliament in reference to 
fires in London. W. v. K, 

FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN, July 15. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Latest Swindling Scheme. 
THE notorious Bonds have no sooner received their deserts in South 
Carolina, than a new attempt at life insurance swindling is unearthed in 
Missouri. A telegram from St. Louis last Friday announced the arrest 
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of five conspirators charged with swindling the United States Benevolent 
Association out of $10,000 by means of similar practices. According to 
this account several weeks ago a man, supposed to be one Zeifile, died, 


and a demand was made on the order by Annie Hertz, a near relative of 


Zeiffle, for his insurance, amounting to $s000. The usual formalities 
took place and the money was paid. When the body was turned over to 
an undertaker he made the startling discovery that the corpse was dis- 
guised in a wig and beard and was made up in several other ways. The 
Officers of the society heard of this strange discovery and began an investi- 
gation that resulted last week in the arrest of A. Kuercher, David Gold- 
burg, Robert Terry, Joseph Wittaker and Annie Hertz. The society 
alleges that Zeiffle is not dead, but has conveniently disappeared. The 
prisoners secured possession of a corpse and bronzed the skin and made 
it up to resemble Zeiffle. It is also alleged that this is the second time 
the scheme has been worked. 





One More Unfortunate. 
Upon the report of an examination of the St. Lawrence Life Association 
of New York by Chief Examiner Michael Shannon and his assistant, 
John A Horan, Insurance Superintendent Robert A. Maxwell last week 
applied to the Attorney-General to annul its charter. The report says: 

‘* This association was organized in September, 1882, for the transac- 
tion of life assurance business on the co-operative or assessment plan. 
It was fairly prosperous until the close or 1886, when it had 1688 certifi- 
cates in force. From that time until the present its membership has 
fallen away to such an extent that only forty-seven members have paid 
their assessments on the last call, which was issued May 10, 1888.” 

The assets of the concern consists of $6,896.50 cash in bank, while the 
total unpaid death claims pending aggregate $33,000, including $1000 for 
one claim allowed, $5000 for three claims unadjusted and $27,000 for 
seven claims rejected. 


Recent Accident Insurance Decisions. 


DEATH THROUGH ‘‘ExTERNAL, VIOLENT AND ACCIDENTAL MEANS”— 
FRIGHT, 
McG. had an accident policy, and his life was lost in this manner: He 
was driving through a town in which he resided with his two small boys 
in a covered wagon, when the horse took fright at a load of hides and 
suddenly sprang into a run, first jumping to the side of the street, and, 
nearly colliding with other teams, ran a considerable distance before he 
could be controlled. McG, escaped without any direct injury, as the 
wagon was not upset and it struck nothing, but he was at once seized 
with a great sickness and with severe pain, and, on going directly to his 
home, he died in an hour. There was no evidence that the insured wa; 
not of a good constitution. The company refused to pay the loss and an 
action was brought (McGlinchy ws, Fidelity and Casualty Company). 
The company relied upon the defense that it was not liable upon its 
policy, as no liability arose on it unless the insured had died from ‘‘ ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental means.” The case was carried to the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, where judgment was given for the 
plaintiffs. The chief justice, Peters, in the opinion, said: ‘‘1. Clearly 
the death of the insured resulted from accidental means. 2, But did the 
death come from external means? We think it did. The contention of 
the company that, as the death was produced purely by fright, not by the 
aid of any physical means whatever, the means through which death was 
produced must be considered an internal only, we cannot yield to. Sup- 
pose any person inquires of another what caused the death of a friend, 
and the answer be that he died from fright, would the question be more 
than half answered? Would not the inquirer immediately and instinct- 
ively ask the cause of the fright? In most conditions and in almost every 
sense, fear is the effect of something. There must be some active cause 
behind it. In the present case it was no more than an agency through 
which the accident acted. It was a dependent, and not an independent, 
factor in the series of operating forces. It was no more the real cause of 
the death than a hammer in the hands of a workman, who strikes a blow 
with it is the cause of such blow. The efficient, true cause, dominating 
all other causes in the combination, was the misbehavior of the running 
horse. Subsequent occurrences were merely the instrumentalities 
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through which the real cause spent its force. The act of the horse was 
the beginning ; death was the end. Our belief is, on the facts legitimately 
before us, that death was produced by a ruptured blood vessel about the 
heart, and that such rupture was caused by the extraordinary physical 
and mental exertion which the deceased put forth to save his children 
and himself from injury ; and we have come easily to the conclusion, as 
between the parties to this action, that physical and external causes 
effected the death. 3. The company insists that under its policy the in. 
surance ‘ does not extend to any bodily injury of which there shall be no 
external or visible sign upon the body of the insured.’ Clearly this 
clause is applicable to injuries not resulting in death. For otherwise, 
there could be no recovery for such fatal injuries as drowning, freezing, 
poisoning, suffocation and concussion. The insured has an unusual 
chance for feigning an internal injury to defraud his insurers ; whilst the 
dead body is an external and visible sign that an injury has been re. 
ceived.” 

‘* DISABLED FROM DoiING Business.” 2. SAME—DATE OF NOTICE of 

ACCIDENT AND PROOF, 


Y. had an accident policy, and he was injured so that he could not 
conduct his business, which was that of a billiard saloon keeper. He 
could, however, do some acts necessary to be done in such business, but 
he showed on the trial of the action brought to recover on the policy 
(Young vs. Travelers Insurance Company) that he was wholly disabled 
from doing many of the material acts necessary to be done in his busines:, 
Plaintiff had judgment, and defendant appealed on two grounds: 1 That 
under the terms of the policy which provided that the indemnity should 
be paid if the injury shall “immediately and wholly disable and prevent 
the assured from the prosecution of any anc every kind of business per- 
taining to the occupation under which he is insured.” 2. That imme- 
diate notice of the injury shall be given in writing to the secretary of the 
company at Hartford, Conn. The policy was procured at Bangor, Me, 
by one Parks, who was the agent of the company at that place, to whom 
Y. gave immediate verbal notice of the accident and injury to him, but 
did not give the exact date thereof. The case was carried to the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine, where the judgment was affirmed. Judge Lib- 
bey, in the opinion, said: ‘‘ 1. A contract of insurance is to receive a 
reasonable construction so as to carry out the purpose for which it was 
made. In cases of doubt it is to be liberally construed in favor of the 
assured, that in all cases he may receive the indemnity contracted for. 
At the same time effect must be given to all the language used to guard 
the company against imposition. The object to be accomplished by this 
contract was the payment of an indemnity to the plaintiff for loss of time 
from being wholly disabled from prosecuting his business by an injury 
received as specified in the policy. He was not able to prosecute his 
business unless he was able to do all the substantial acts necessary to be 
done in its prosecution. If the prosecution of the business required him 
to do several acts and perform several kinds of labor, and he was able to 
do and ferform one only, he was as effectually disabled from performing 
his business as if he could do nothing required to be done, and while 
remaining in that condition he would suffer loss of time in the business 
of his occupation. 2. The notice to Parks was a sufficient notice, as he 
was the agent of the company, and as the date of the accident and injury 
is not required in the notice provided for in the policy, it is not essential 
to give it to bind the company. The company must pay this loss or in- 
demnity.” 





The Germs of Diphtheria. 


Tue New York County Medical Society has a committee on hygiené 
which does good work in looking after subjects which may affect the pub- 
lic health. One of the most active members of the committee is Dr. Jotn 
C. Peters. Recently Dr. Peters has turned his attention to the preva- 
lencé of typhoid fever. He states that a majority of cases of typhoid fever 
that occur in New York city are contracted in the country in the summert 
and are due to bad drainage. He thinks four-fifths of all cases in New 
York are so caused. He also has some ideas concerning the prevalence 
of diphtheria, saying, inferentially at least, that cleaning the streets has a 
good deal to do in decreasing the number of cases. He thus connects 
the cause and effect: ‘‘ The germ of diphtheria is so near like that of 
common putrefaction that it is very difficult to distinguish them apa. 
Diphtheria germs are more virulent and active than those of common 
putrefaction. The germs of common putrefaction are spread everywhere, 
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especially in dirty streets and gutters. High winds, such as we had a 
week or so ago, blow this foul dust through the streets, and lodge it in 
the nostrils and throats of people. Adults generally escape, because 
their mucous membranes are toughened and hardened by age and expos- 
ure to all the vicissitudes of climate, but young children suffer severely 
and contract diphtheria; and those adults who have delicate mucous 
membranes or those which have been softened and swollen by chronic 
catarrh become impregnated by these germs, which, by the warmth of the 
human body, are developed into a more or less virulent form of throat 


disease.” 





Assurance of Diseased Lives. 

Tue government of New Zealand conducts the business of life assurance 
for the benefit of its citizens. Some time ago F. W. Frankland, govern- 
ment actuary and statist, was requested to prepare a pian for the assur- 
ance of diseased lives. We have received a copy of his report, with 
which is incorporated a report upon the plan submitted by him by 
Actuaries A. H. Bailey, Ralph P. Hardy and George King. Mr. Franke 
land says: 

It has often been considered a defect in life assurance as at present 
carried on that persons in ill-health, or with very unfavorable family fis- 
tory, cannot participate in its benefits, and eftorts have from time to time 
been made to remedy this defect. For a Government Insurance Depart- 
ment, which has been founded on high grounds of State policy, and 
which aims at the encouragement of thrift in the general population and 
the prevention of pauperism, the question is an especially urgent one. 
From the point of view of mere commercial success the opening of a 
separate branch for diseased lives might be to some extent positively dis. 
advantageous, owing to the danger of unscrupulous misrepresentations 
on the part of agents canvassing for rival offices ; yet it has been felt for 
some years past that, from the higher point of view of the public welfare, 
the scheme of government life assurance would not be complete without 
some provision for the acceptance, under special conditions, of persons 
who cannot pass the medical examination successfully. The govern- 
ment actuary was therefore asked by the New Zealand government 
whether some special scheme could not be devised to attain this object. 

The details of a very elaborate plan follow, accompanied by two 
tables specially prepared by him for the purpose. His plan was then sub- 
mitted to Messrs. Bailey, Hardy and King for their opinion as to its feasi- 
blity, and they reported as follows: 

We have examined the scheme suggested for assurances upon diseased 
lives, 

It is proposed to divide the contributions into shares, for each of which 
there is to be made a fixed annual payment, graduated according to 
age; but the sum assured is to be uncertain, and to be dependent upon 
the mortality actually experienced. No medical examination is to be 
required, but there is to be a probationary period of two years, during 
which no amount is to be payable except in the case of death by accident. 

We think the scheme safe, and the method proposed for its working 
ingenious, There are existing societies which contract to secure a fixed 
sum assured for a varying annual payment, and, regarded merely as a 
problem of life assurance finance, the converse of the proposition—to 
arrive at an annually-varying sum assured in consideration of a fixed an- 
nual payment—is quite capable of solution. 

But, before pronouncing an opinion as to its applicability to the partic- 
ular class of lives referred to in the scheme, it may be desirable to in- 
quire into the past experience of assurances on such lives. 

Sixty-three years ago two societies were founded to entertain proposals 
for assurances on lives which had been declined. Others were subse- 
quently established for a similar purpose. From statistics of one cf these 
Societies to which we have had access, extending over a period of bout 
forty years, it appears that the rate of mortality among the diseased lives 
Was seventy-eight per cent in excess of that among the healthy, and that 
0 material improvement is observable when the early years of assurance 
are omitted. 

The cost of assurance on diseased lives is therefore materially greater than 
‘o healthy lives. But it is found by experience that, if considerable addi- 
tions to the ordinary rates of premium are asked, they will seldom be 
Paid, so that, practically, the limit of surcharge is soon reached ; and the 
result is that, while nearly all life-assurance societies now grant policies 
with moderate additions to the ordinary premium, the lives of those who 
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are subject to serious organic disease, or até of known intemperate 
habits, or have a very unfavorable family history, remain unassured——not 
for want of attempts to determine rates of premium for the risks, but be- 
cause the premiums demanded are not paid. 

All the lives included in the experience we have mentioned were sub- 
jected to medical examination, and several cases were found to be in- 
eligible altogether. But it is one of the features of the proposed scheme 
that medical examination is to be dispensed with, and that no qne is to 
be refused. We think, therefore, that the class of lives coming within 
the scheme would be composed, for the most part, of the worst, and that 
the mortality among them would be very heavy during the first two years. 

We can, therefore, come to no other conclusion than this; that a 
scheme of life assurance in which the amount payable at death would be 
nil for a probationary period of two years, and afterwards altogether un- 
certain, except that it would be much less than the same annual payment 
would secure for an ordinary life, would not be accepted by the public ; 
and, further, that for policies effected for business purposes, such as se- 
curity for loans, the scheme would be useless. 

And we de not think that 1 minimum sum assured can safely be guar- 
anteed in ignorance of the rate of mortality that may prevail. Even if 
attempted, the amount must be so small as at once to subject the scheme 
to discredit. 

For these reasons we think it undesirable that such a scheme should 
be put forward. 





Heavily Assured Bostonians. 


Tue Hub, having become weary of seeing Philadelphia advertise her list 
of heavily assured lives, sends out the following through the press as 
its own contribution to the record. No account is taken of amounts be- 
low $100,000 : 


$500,000 —J. Reed Whipple, proprietor of Young's Hotel. 

$325,000—Dr. R. C. Flower. 

$250,000—R. M. Pulsifer, J. S. Fogg, C. H. Venner. 

$200,000—Spencer W. Richardson, James A. Woolson, John R. Bul- 
lard, A. Souman, Daniel Nevins, Frank Jones, R. Gardner Chase, G, 
Henry Whitcomb. 

$180,000o—John A. Pray. 

$160,000—James R, Carter. 

$155,000—F. A. Brooks, A. A. Pope. 

$140,000—Asa P. Potter. 

$125,000o—Oliver Ames. 

$120,000 —Lawrence P. Barrett, N. J. Bradlee, B. F. Sturtevant, Theo- 
dore N. Vail. 

$105,000—John C. Paige. 

$100,000—O. W. Peabody, George C. Magoon, Nathaniel Thayer, W. 
F. Weld, H. R. White, John Shepard, Henry Norwell, John Hogg, Geo. 
G. Hall, Robert Bacon, E. Rollins Morse, Charles H. Andrews, Prescott 
Bigelow, Charles A. Campbell, George O. Carpenter, Ellerton L. Dorr, 
James Edwards, William A. French, Charles B. Lancaster, William E, 
Fiell, Edward Lawrence, Charles H. North, Joseph Davis, Samuei Little, 
Matthew Luce, Francis H. Manning, H. H. Mawhinney, Walter Potter, 
Charles E, Powers, J. Montgomery Sears, John L. Whiting, Willard 
White, A. N. Burbank, John W, Carter, Henry Mason, James L. Cum- 
ston, Charles A, Coffin, Jacob M. Cropley, W. H. Hill, Jr., Alexander 
Cochran and L, H. Felton. 





Water Supply of Summer Resorts, 


THANKS to the teachings of intelligent physicians and sanitarians, and in 
some degree also to the more or less well-disguised advertisements of 
the proprietors of patent filters or of table waters, both the teachings and 
the advertisements being given wide circulation by the daily and weekly 
press, most people now have more or less vague ideas that water which 
contains sewage may cause disease, 

But, while they admit this theoretically, they ac:ually pay no attention 
to the matter so long as the water offered them to drink his no offensive 
appearance, odor or taste. They assume that water which does not cause 
an epidemic of disease sufficient to attract aitention cannot be danger- 
ously polluted ; they dislike to be bothered or worried by doubts or sug- 
gestions on the subject, and in making arrangements for their families to 
spend the summer at some so-called resort, or on a farm, the character of 
the water supply is one of the last things they would think of inquiring 
about. 

This is perhaps partly due to the fact that they consider the investiga- 
tion of the purity of a specimen of water as a profoundly mysterions 
operation, requiring the services of a skilled chemist, and therefore much 
beyond their unaided powers. We have received from one of our sub- 
scribers a letter on this subject in which the following paragraph occurs, 
viz: ‘* You would greatly assist many of your readers, including myself, 
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by giving some simple instruction on the testing of drinking water, which 
would enable many to see for themselves who cannot afford to pay for an 
expensive analysis, and it might help also in convincing skeptics.” 

We cannot give any simple method of water analysis which could be at 
all relied upon to determine whether a water is impure or not. The best 
thing for a person who is not a chemist to do in such a case as that re- 
ferred to by our correspondent, is to see for himself the nature and sur- 
roundings of the source of water supply. Is it from well, spring, pond, 
Stream or cistern? Are there any cess-pools, privy vaults, piles of 
manure, etc,, near it—say within fifty feet? If from ponds, are the sur- 
rounding fields cultivated and manured? Examination on these points 
will generally give data for a fair estimate as to whether the water is pol- 
luted by sources in the immediate neighborhood. 

Of simple tests of the water itself there are but two that are of any use 
in the hands of persons who know nothing of water analysis. The first is 
the smell. Fill a perfectly clean quart bottle half full of the water, cork 
and shake it, remove the cork and see if any edor can be detected at the 
mouth of the bottle. Cork the bottle again and putit in a warm place 
for a few hours, or set it in a pan of hot water for an hour. Shake, un- 
cork, and again test by smell. If an unpleasant or faint musty odor is 
detected in either case, the water requires more minute examination. 
The second simple test is to evaporate a quart of the water to dryness in 
a new tin pan or cup and note the character of the residue and what hap- 
pens when it is strongly heated in a metal spoon. If the sediment left 
after evaporation is small, and on being burnt in a metal spoon gives rise 
only to such an odor as comes from burning vegetable matter, the water 
is not greatly contaminated with sewage. But if the sediment is in con- 
siderable quantity, dark in color, and burns giving off the peculiar odor 
of burning hair or other animal matters, then the water is foul. 

The difficulty with such tests as these is that the results are clear 
enough when the amount of contamination is great, but when it is small 
and intermittent they do not help us. Taken with careful examination of 
the surroundings of the source of supply they will, however, in most 
cases, enable one to make avery fair estimate as to the purity of the water 
in a given well or cistern,—Zungineering and Building Record. 





Wrecked by Beans. 

Apvices from El Paso, Tex., July 9 announced the falling of Myer’s 
Opera House, one of the most beautiful buildings in the South- 
west. At nine o’clock on Saturday night, the floor in one of the stores 
on the first story of the building gave away and brought down into the 
cellar several iron pillars and girders that supported the proscenium and 
the octagon dome. A portion of the stage came down with the rest. 
Fortunately there were few people in the opera house at the time, and no 
one was injured. About nine o’clock Sunday, however, a second crash 
occurred, and the entire dome of the opera house, with the roof and a part 
of the third-story walls went down, The walls fell outward, one part 
crushing a small wooden building adjoining the opera house, The archi- 
tect states the building was strong enough for ordinary purposes, but that 
the stores were not intended for warehouses, The floor was broken 
down by a pile of about fifteen tons of beans in sacks, owned by a whole- 
sale grocer. The building cost about $60,000, and will probably be a 
total loss. 





Helpless Canadian Towns. 


IN our fire record this week or two past, says The Monetary Times of 
Toronto, may be found some startling commentaries on the neglect by 
small places in Canada of machinery for fighting fire. Of Arthur, a com- 
piratively old place, we are told that ‘‘ the village has no fire appliances,” 
and Mr. Milloy’s dwelling and all his out-buildings were consumed, the 
villagers looking helplessly on. Again, the business part, some twenty- 
five houses, of Ripley, a new village near Kincardine, is laid in ashes. 
House after house catches fire, and, as the doom of each building is seen 
to be certain, the villagers rush in a crowd to save what they can of its 
contents. They have no fire engine, no pump or tanks; ‘‘ 100 men with 
buckets of water” is their fire-fighting force, and work bard though they 
do, these are found to work in vain, Last month, it will be remembered, 
every business building but two in the village of Chesley, a place twice 
the size, in the same county, was burned down, the growth of years laid 
waste, and owners were compelled to look on and see their property dis- 
appear. 

How can a village of wooden houses, in a time of extreme drought, ex- 
pect to escape disaster if a fire breaks out at the windward end? It is 
very like tempting Providence for the inhabitants of a place containing 
1200 or 1500 souls to leave themselves with absolutely no protection 
against the outbreak of fire. Any new community should neither post- 
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pone nor evade the duty of providing some means of fighting flames, for 
flames will come to disturb and menace them. And it is plainly wrong 
for a good-sized place, thirty years old or more, to be caught withouta 
fire brigade. Nor may the residents of flourishing places with 1000 to 
2000 population pretend that they cannot afford fire appliances. It isa 
hollow pretense. Every place should have some sort of provision againg 
such a ravenous enemy. Tanks, hook and ladders, chemical engines, 
hand engines, steam fire engines—there are abundant means to choose 
from, and there is no excuse for any town or village being without one o; 
other of these. 

The people of Teeswater have shown their perception and good sense 
by meeting to discuss the subject ef fire protection. Ata public gather. 
ing held in that place this week, it was resolved ‘‘that this meeting is of 
opinion that itis absolutely necessary to adopt some system of fire pro. 
tection, and hereby instruct the council to obtain all the information 
possible from all available sources as to the most efficient and economical 
system in use, and submit the same to the ratepayers at an early date.” 
It would be well if fifty similar meetings were held in fifty different 
places throughout Canada to take steps in a like direction. 





Homes for Eight Hundred Families. 


A coMPACT little city of 4000 inhabitants is to be built, and many more 
thousands of persons throughout the United States will be interested in 
the ownership, because it is an enterprise of the Equitable Life Assur. 
ance Company. The block bounded by Tenth and Eleventh avenues and 
Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh streets has been purchased, and on the 
ground will be erected sixty-four tenement houses for 800 families, The 
population, if spread out in as many small houses as there were families, 
would make a sizable sort of town; but here they will be massed ina 
space of four acres, along with forty-eight stores to be used as groceries, 
markets and other retail trading. Each separate building will be five 
stories in height, with either two familics ora store on each floor. This 
does not by any means represent the utmost crowding in New York tene- 
ment houses, because the space here devoted to one family is in many 
cases divided up fortwo. Moreover, there will be ‘an attempt at ventila- 
tion; the plumbing will be scientificand the conveniences better than the 
average. The plans call fora million dollars of expenditure, including 
the cost of the grounds, and a contract has been made with John Ruck to 
erect the houses.—Vew York Sun. 





Vital Statistics of the Straits Settlements. 


From the latest special issue of the United States Consular Reports, we 
take the following statistics. The total numbers of both the births and 
deaths registered in the colony show a slight falling off as compared with 
the previous year. The following statement gives the numbers registered 
in each settlement during the past two years : 








| 
Birtus. | Deatus. 
SETTLEMENT. | i 


1886. 1887, | 1886. 





1887. 





2,887 

55 
1,807 
2551 
3.205 


10,505 


g 
Province Wellesley 
Malacca......---- hab a iiRaeeme ee eee 





The ratio of births must always be small as compared with the popul- 
tion, which increases steadily, owing mainly to immigration from China 
and [ndia, the immigrants including a very small number of females, and 
the disparity between the sexes being consequently very great. The 
total population of the colony at the census taken in 1881 was 423.394: 
It may now be estimated to have reached at least 536,000. 





Electrical Tramps. 


Tue tramp who is most familiar to us, remarks Practical Electricity, '8 
the human being who wanders from door to door, begging for his sub- 
sistence, oftentimes committing every depredation for the purpose of 
finding a permanent home, at least during the inclement season of the 
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year; but the tramp with which the electric light company has to deal is 
afar more dangerous character. It is known as the tramp wire. 

This represents a wire whose birth and maintenance have entirely 
passed from the mind of the original owner, whose right of way would 
even be denied by the party who placed itin its present position, on 
account of some denied right or litigation that might be pending, caused 
by taking such a liberty without having the proper authority or consent 
of the parties owning the structure and poles to which it is attacked. 

The lineman easily recognizes this tramp, which is known to himas a 
dead wire, and the moment it interferes with his business, or gets in the 
way sufficiently to prevent his climbing a pole or structure, he quickly 
resorts to his pliers, cutting the wire without regard to where it will fall 
or with what it may come in contact. 

Perhaps a few weeks later, in climbing another pole, he meets with the 
same obstruction, and relieves himself in the same manner, by cutting 
the dead wire, which at once becomes a tramp, swayed by the winds and 
storms backward and forward over the live electric light wire. 

Uur tramp, having no home, abiding place or ownership, gradually 
makes a closer connection with the arc light wire, by sawing through its 
far too insufficient insulation. It then certainly earns the name given to 
many of the arc light wires, that of undertakers’ wire, for it will surely 
givea job to some firm in that line, should anyone try to meddle with 
it, having, as it probably does, one end grounded by some earth connec- 
tion, the second ground produced by the individual who takes hold of it. 

He, standing on the ground, forms a connection which makes him the 
receptacle of 2500 Or 3000 volt current. The only thing that can be said 
about that individual can be said in his obituary, and what the undertaker 
says regarding the rapidly increasing business which he is receiving from 
what he might term, in a business point of view, his friend, the tramp 
Wire, 





Relief Valves for Steam Fire Engines. 
JuDGE WHEELER of the United States Circuit yesterday rendered a decision 
by which the city will save nearly $10,020,000. It was in the suit of Christopher C. 
Campbell against the city tu recover payment for the use of a relief valve used on 
fire engines to prevent the bursting of hose and the loss of water. ‘This valve was 
invented by James Knibbs. The defense of the city was that the valve had been 
in use before it was patented, and that the patent was invalid. After a long trial 
Judge Wheeler decided in favor of the plaintiff, and referred the case to Commis- 
sioner Duell to determine the amount due Campbell. The latter presented a claim 
for $2,500,000, and proved it. In the spring of 1886 the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision in a similar case which was directly opposite to 
Judge Wheeler's opinion. This judge then retried the case and decided that the 
patent was invalid. Corporation Counsel Beekman yesterday, in speaking of the 
large amount of money saved by this decision, said that the valve had been in use 
onallthe steam engines during the past seventeen years. Messrs. Lockwood & 
Post appeared for the plaintiff and thecorporation counsel for the city.—M. Y. Star, 


The above paragraph is a matter of greater importance than appears 
upon its face, if the statements therein are true. There is probably 
scarcely a steam fire engine in use to-day that has not affixed to it a 
relief valve of some kind. The purpose of the relief valve is to enable 
the man controlling the pipe ata fire to cut off the stream of water ‘at 
will, without stopping the engine. By closing the nozzle the flow of 
water through the hose is turned back and discharged through the relief 
valve, while the engine continues its work. This simple little appliance 
has done more to prevent water damage at fires than anything else, for 
the pipeman can so control the stream as to use a full volume of water, 
asmall stream, or shut it off entirely, as the condition of the fire he is 
fighting may require. Many years ago James Knibbs obtained a patent 
upon this relief valve attached to a steam fire engine, and it was claimed 
that not only did his patent cover the mechanism of the valve, but the 
method of attachment, so that if his patent was valid it was impossible 
for anyone else to attach any other valve to a steam fire engine without 
becoming an infringer. 

The Knibbs patent has been almost as fruitful of litigation as was the 
patent for driven wells, The decisions have been both for and against 
the patent, some courts having held it to be invalid, others that it was 
the bottom patent on relief valves as attached to steam fire engines. 
New York City never, we believe, used the Knibbs valve, but it 
has used relief valves made by various other parties, there being prob- 
ably a dozen different ones in the market. A few years ago the 
owners of the Knibbs patent brought suit against the city of New 
York, claiming damages for the use of the relief valve upon engines in 
ag city during the entire life of the patent, which was fourteen years, 
the term having expired. however, previous to the beginning of the suit. 
Judge Wheeler of the United States Circuit Court, after hearing the 
case, decided in favor of the patentees, holding that the patent was prop- 


. erly issued, and that the owners thereof were entitled to damages from 


- city for having used relief valves that infringed the patent without 
rs Consent of Knibbs, and without having paid him any royalty. The 
— appointed Commissioner Duell, master in chancery, to take testi- 
th hy to ascertain the amount of damages that should be awarded to 

© patentves against the city. The examination of experts has been 
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progressing for some four years before Commissioner Duell, and ex- 
perts in the fire service from this and various other cities have been 
examined at length as to the value of the relief valve in the extinguish- 
ment of fires. Their testimony was unanimous to the effect that it was 
of the utmost importance, enabling the firemen to extinguish fires with 
much less damage than could be done without the relief valve. The 
result of this testimony was that the commissioner reported that the city 
was indebted to the patentees in avery large sum—the above repout 
says neatly $10,000,000, but we think that amount is exaggerated, 
although we do not know the exact figures. We do know, however, 
that the owners of the patent expected to receive an award of about one- 
half this amount. 

It seems, however, from the statement above given, that a case has 
been decided in the Supreme Court of the United States, wherein the 
validity of the Knibbs patent was in controversy, and that the decision is 
adverse to the patent, declaring it to be invalid and of no effect. The 
grounds upon which the decision of the Supreme Court is made are un- 
derstood to be that the relief valve was not a new invention ; that it was 
a well-known mechanical construction previous to being taken up by 
Knibbs, and had been used upon sea-going vessels for many years, and 
that its mere appliance to steam fire engines did not constitute a patent- 
able invention or combination. If it be true that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has declared the patent to be invalid, Judge Wheeler, 
of course, had nothing to do but to reverse his previous decision, thus 
relieving the city of its liability for the amount awarded to the pat- 
entees, which, according to the above report, has been done. Of course, 
the Supreme Court decision applies to the whole country, and the 
Knibbs claimants are effectually ‘‘ knocked out,” and can have no fur- 
ther claim against any city for an infringement of patents covering the 
relief valve. There are, however, various makers of relief valves who 
have valid patents upon their special forms of valves, and those patents 
are valid until the contrary is affirmed by a court of competent juris- 
diction. The Knibbs claimants maintained that their patent was the 
underlying one, and, if their claim had been sustained, all the others 
would have been infringements, but his patent being set aside as 
invalid, the others hold as to the peculiar mechanism of each. There 
have been suits for infringement between the owners of these several 
patents, which have been decided one way and another until the rights 
of the several inventors seem to be very much befogged. Their hostil- 
ities were virtually brought to a standstill by the sweeping claim of the 
Knibbs patentees, but now that that patent is out of the field, we may 
expect to see these other rival manufacturers renewing their several claims 
by litigation or otherwise. We trust, however, that no more cities will 
be dragged into the quarrel, and that the various inventors and owners 
of relief valve patents may adjust their difficulties among themselves. 
Why not pool your issues and make a relief valve trust, each one sell- 
ing wherever he can and dividing the profits? This would be a great 
deal better and more profitable than to be persistently throwing money 
into the rapacious maws of insatiable lawyers.—Fire and IWater. 





The Subways of New York. 


Tue relations between the lighting companies and the Board of Elec- 
trical Control in this city have at last reached the point at which phrase- 
mongering ceases, and there is an actual test of strength. It must’be ad- 
mitted at once that the position of the board, with public opinion and the 
power of the police supporting it, is a very strong one, and is not likely 
to be weakened. On the other hand, the lighting companies are within 
their rights in asking, and would be failing in their duty if they did not 
ask, that the subways they are ordered into shall be in a fit condition 
to receive them, and shall allow of proper service being given. Many 
of the subways are mere water pipes, and we should ourselves desire 
to be excused from the operation of arc systems through wet conduits. 
Furthermore, no provision has yet been made practically, though it may 
exist on paper, for way distribution, and even when it is made, the price 
charged for it should be in keeping with the use and revenue enjoyed 
by the company. We sincerely trust that some terms of peace and con- 
joint working will soon be arrived at, and that New York will be able to 
show other cities, instead of having to learn from them, how best to pat 
the wires underground. What we would deprecate is the assumption 
that a successful burial of the wires is beyond accomplishment. That is 
as far from the facts of the case as is the other contention, that past 
experience yields a complete solution of the many serious problems 
involved. There have been a few successes and numerous costly break- 
downs, and the general result is one of advance and improvement. 
Part of the subway work in this city already done is doomed to dismal 
failure ; but we are inclined to expect much from other portions of it.— 
Electrical World, 





—At East Willington, Conn., one day recently, according to The 
Hartford Globe, lightning struck and fired a wagon shop. While several 
men were trying to extinguish the flames, a second bolt struck the burn- 
ing building, severely shocking several persons, and within a few 
minutes a third bolt struck in the same place. This would seem to 
effectually dispose of the old maxim that lightning never strikes more 
than once in the same place, 
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Laborers Insurance in Germany. 


IN a recent report to the State Department upon the trade and indus- 
tries of Germany, Consul General Raine says, speaking of accident insur- 
ance for the working classes, that while the efforts which have been made 
to lessen the number of accidents to laborers in the pursuit of their voca- 
tions have met of late with increasing success, still the greater number of 
accidents, say fifty-four and a half per cent of the whole, happen to 
working people outside of work hours, As a proof of this, he submits 
the following table showing the number of fatal accidents in Prussia dur- 
ing the years 1883-55 : 
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The report continues: ‘*As the most perilous occupation, appears 
mining, next follows fishing and chemical industries; then come the 
building trades, and the industry of heating and illuminating stuffs. No 
accidents occurred in the groups ‘ Art, Literature, Press and Church,’ 

‘*During the year 1886, according to the business report of the im- 
perial insurance office, among 10,414 accidents occuring in the exercise of 
trade, deaths, disability, and indemnity are thus stated ; 





Accidents. 





CLASSIFICATION, ny 
Total 


Number. Indemnity. 


Marks. 
1,692,304 
10,047,807 
10,737,108 
1,508,220 


10,414 28,485,499 





2,638 
1,701 
3,636 
2,394 


Death 

Permanent disability............----.. pientvecatiwent 
Partial disability. .....cccccccccsvescccccccccvccsese eee 
Temporary disability 











‘‘ The cost of imperial insurance administration is stated to be about 
fifty per cent cheaper than with private insurance companies, In the 
latter case the cost of administration amounts to twenty to thirty per cent 
of the indemnifications paid; in the former to ten and one-half per cent. 

‘*Taking as a basis an average amount of 750 marks as yearly wages 
(according to a Statistical return) as average charge to the insurance 
association, a sum of 8308 marks is computed in case of death; in case 
of permanent disability,5907 marks; in case of permanent partial dis- 
ability, 2953 marks ; andin case of temporary disability lasting more than 
thirteen weeks, about 630 marks, 

** The cost of administration for 1886 amounted actually to 3,000,000 
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marks, This, compared with the total sum of indemnification above fe, 
ferred to, viz., 28,485,429 marks, makes precisely 10.53 per cent. 
‘* An iron work reports: 


‘“‘ The cost of state insurance from October 1, 1885, when the accident 
insurance act took effect, to December 31, 1886, amounted in all to 2350 
marks for 450 insured laborers, equaling five marks per person and 
year. The cost of a similar insurance with a Leipsic private company 
amounted to; 

IN eda: aa cw cig Gh pardon Ske dpmne bSRER Cia Sabai wk eeu rns er 
1684, for 410 labovers..c.cssscsccsescerscccccceserceseerccceeceseccsccees 2,917 
1885, for 390 laborers 4,123 


‘*Hence this iron work paid formerly more than at present, and not. 
withstanding the present greater cheapness every accident is indemnified, 
while this was formerly not the case if accidents occurred either through the 
the fault of superiors or in consequence of defective arrangements in the 
work, 

‘* Accident insurance was in 1887 also introduced for seamen and all 
persons engaged in navigation, and for all persons employed in the build. 
ing trade.” 





To Preveat Accidents, 
From April until June, 1889, there will be held in Berlin, Germany, an 
exhibition of machinery, apparatus and devices for the prevention of acci- 
dents to working people, and of copies of rules and regulations for fac. 
tories, etc., to the same end. Among the groups noted on the pro. 
gramme, we note the following, pertaining to the prevention and extin. 
guishment of fire and the saving of life: 

1. Fireproof building constructions geaerally, construction and ma. 
terial of partition walls and ceilings, roofing, fire escape doors, etc. 

Safe storage of supplies and waste: Measures against spontaneous 
ignition of materials; incombustible curtains for the prevention of the 
spreading of fire generally at working places; fireproof impregnation 
of wooden parts, stuffs, and working implements ; asbestos aad its appli- 
cation for fireproof devices ; measures of precaution for the heating; 
apparatus for dangerless boiling of varnish, pitch and other easily inflam. 
mable matters, 

Spark catcher: Lightning rod constructions. 

2. Apparatus indicating too high temperatures in drying rooms and the 
outbreak of fire, 

Automatic quenching devices: Hydrants, system of pipe conduits; 
use of boiler steam for quenching ; use of existing driving gears for the 
operation of quenching apparatus; water reservoirs ; quenching tubs; 
hand, steam, gas fire engines ; extinguishers ; quenching bombs. 

3. Fixed and movable saving or escape ladders, escape nets, clothes, 
and hose, cords. 

Organizat‘on of fire brigades: equipment of firemen: Representation 
of spaces and arrangements for keeping ready-quenching and escape 
implements ; directions of service, 





Fire Service Exhibits at Cincinnati. 

Ar the Cincinnati Centennial Exhibition now in progress, according toa 
local paper, one of the interesting features is the department devoted to 
the display of the Old Volunteer Firemen’s Association, which, it says, 
as much as anything else shows the growth of Cincinnati within the 
past five decades, ‘* The queer-looking old hand-engines, on the sides of 
which the old red-helmeted firemen used to stand and pump industri 
ously during a fire, were shown yesterday to the youngsters, whose only 
idea of a fire engine is that of the magnificent machines which they see 
these days pulled through the streets by teams of handsome horses, leav- 
ing a trail of smoke and sparks in their rear. The first fire alarm used in 
the city is shown in sharp contrast with the complex system of telegraphs 
and telephones and automatic alarms in use to-day. The old alarm 
that used to call out the volunteer firemen is a great cylinder, the ends of 
which are covered with skin. Some strong-armed fireman used to pound 
this queer old alarm drum, which was set up on the levee, with a great 
big drum-stick. Its rolling tones soon brought all the old firemen (0 
their rendezvous, and from thence they set out to the fire in the little 
city. A section of the wooden water pipe which used to serve as watel 
mains away back jn the early part of this century is also shown by the 
firemen,” 
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MERE MENTION. 


—Elizabeth, N. J., is likely to have a paid fire department. 

—Keithsburg, Ill., has decided to organize a fire department. 

—Danbury, Conn., has had twelve incendiary fires within six weeks. 

—Fire Marshal Kinney of Chicago celebrated his sixtieth birthday on 
July 19. 

—Crude oil for fuel will arrive in Chicago from the Lima fields about 
August 9. 

—The American Steamboiler Insurance Company has been admitted to 
Kentucky. 

—Two men were instantly killed July 21 by the explosion of a nitro- 
glycerine factory at Lima, O. . 

—The American Insurance Company of Boston will enter Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and Maine. 

—The volunteer fire department at Meadville, Pa., will disband and 
be succeeded by a paid department. 

—The fire losses in the United States reported last week aggregate, ac- 
cording to The Standard, $1,862,000, 

—Jay E. White has been appointed manager of the compact at Lin- 
coln, Neb., to succeed J. D. Wheeler. 

—Boston claims that its leading citizens carry more life insurance than 
those of any large city in the country. 

—The capital of the Fire Association of New York was increased 
from $200,000 to $300,000 on August I. 

—Charles H, Koppelman succeeds C. Weber, Jr. (resigned), as secre- 
tary of the German Fire of Baltimore, Md. 

—A new monthly insurance journal, The Insurance Messenger, has 
made its appearance at Junction City, Kan. 

—Insurance rates will be reduced at Old Orchard, Me., inconsequence 
of the recent improvements in the water service. 

—Thirty horses lost their lives atafireinthe Mutual Benefit Ice Com- 
pany’s stables in New York city Tuesday morning. 


—It is reported from Stroudsberg, Pa., that someone thinks of starting 
an insurance paper there. In the name of the Prophet, Figs ! 

—The Chicago H ealth Department is toproceed against the Consumer’s 
Gas Company for persisting in discharging inflammable refuse into the 
river, 

—D. C. Birdsall, the proprieter of the late Hartford Telegram, has been 
held for trial in the Superior Court on charge of criminally libelling the 
ina Life. 

—A committee of inspection has pronounced the centre and one of the 
wing buildings of the insane asylum at Rochester, Minn., to be “ veritable 
fire traps.” 

—Hamilton, Ont., had during the past year but 141 alarms of fire. 
The total losses were $6648, and insurance, $20,585. The population of 
the place is 43,000. 

—The Standard Oil Company will put up warehouses and storage 
tanks for oil inside of the city limits at Ishpeming, Mich., by permission 
of the common council. 

—By the falling of an overloaded gallery in what is known as the Old 
Arsenal building, on Elm street last week, one girl was killed and three 
others seriously injured. 

—The National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford issues a neat and 
useful little pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Facts and Figures Relating to the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1888.” 

—One hundred timber cutters, hemmed in by bush fires the other day 
at their camp on the Bouchere river, Canada, were only saved from death 
by a sudden and heavy rain storm. 


—The underwriters at Pueblo, Col., protested against substituting a 
telephone fire alarm system for the Gamewell, and were snubbed by the 
council, who simply filed the protest. 


—The old steamboat Thos, P. Way, which was launched in 1859, was 
in the government service during the waf and has since been plying 
about New York harbor, was burned at her wharf at Newark, July 20. 
She was chiefly renowned for a playful habit of running down small boats 
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of all descriptions, and was execrated by every yachtsman and boating 
man on the bay. 

—The members of the Shreveport (La.) Fire Department complain 
that the town does not appreciate their services or back them up prop- 
erly, and they now talk of disbanding. 

—The fire department of Wilmington, Del., has been much hindered 
in its work of late by the crippling of several of its horses. At a recent 
fire but two of the six engines could be taken out. 

—Marblehead, Mass., has awarded a contract for the extension of the 
fire alarm system through the town proper to the Gamewell company. 
There will be sixteen new boxes and five miles of wire. 

—Chief Hendrick of the New Haven Fire Department celebrated July 
24 the expiration of his twenty-third consecutive year of service as chief. 
He is the senior fire department chief in the United States. 

—A dispatch from Lake Crystal, Minn., announces that the Lake 
Crystal Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company will shortly begin 
business, applications having been made for $20,000 of insurance. 

—Charles T. Smith, special agent for Massachusetts of the Union 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Portland lost his life by an elevator 
accident at the Hooker House, Willimantic, Conn., last Saturday. 

—The oil can put in its deadly work again last week at Blooming 
Grove, Tex. A farmer’s wife was kindling a fire with kerosene, the can 
exploded and she was burned to death in the most horrible torture. 

—Hereafter the stars and stripes will be flown from the flagstaff of the 
Mutual Life building at Milk and Pearl streets, Boston, at a height of 
250 feet from the ground. The Mutual’s is the highest mercantile build- 
ing in the city. 

—A Western editor was considerably disfigured by an explosion of a 
cannon on the Fourth. Before going out to have his fun, it is under- 
stood that he wrote a fatherly editorial advising boys to be careful how 
they fooled with fireworks. 


—The Edward J. Gay, one of the largest and finest of the Mississippi 
river steamboats, was destroyed by fire at New Orleans on Monday. She 
was built in 1878 at a cost of $100,000, and was insured for only $25,000. 
Incendiarism is suspected. 

—We regret to note that Frank Lock, assistant secretary of the United 
States branch of the Sun Fire Office, has, by advice of his physician, been 
obliged to give up active work. He has resigned his position, and isnow 
seeking health on the ocean. 

—Some malicious person threw a horseshoe through E. Baggot’s hand 
some French plate glass window at 2134 Michigan avenue, last Monday 
evening. The glass was the largestin the city. The loss is covered by 
insurance.— Sanilary News, Chicago. 

—At a meeting of the Accident Insurance Company of North America 
Sir Alexander T. Galt, vice-president of the company, was elected presi- 
dent in the place of the late Hon. James Ferrier, and Edward Rawlings, 
vice-president and managing director. 

—Press advices from Denver, Col., state that the grand jury has in- 
dicted Philip Franklin, general manager for Colorado of the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association, for circulating libellous circulars regarding 
Superintendent of Insurance Kingsley. 


—About $1000 worth of fireworks stored in a shed behind William 
Tim’s toy store at Paterson, N. J., took fire in some unknown manner 
July 27, and exploded, firing the neighboring buildings. The destruc- 
tion of the whole block was narrowly averted, 


—Cable dispatches report that a volcanic eruption at Bandaisin, fifty 
leagues from Yokohama, Japan, has destroyed several villages and killed 
1000 persons, including 100 visitors atthe Thermal springs. A fresh 
crater has formed and the eruption is still active. 

—John H. Law & Bro., managers of the central department of the Royal 
Insurance Company, have issued a most ‘inviting invitation” to their 
friends to make the firm’s offices, at Third and Walnut streets, Cincin- 
nati, their headquarters while visiting the Exposition. 


—Col. William Valentine Hutchings, a weH-known and successful 
Boston insurance man, died at Auburndale, Mass., on Thursday of last 
week, of erysipelas, at the age of sixty-three. Mr. Hutchings began his 
insurance career as secretary of the Mercantile Marine of New York. He 
fought in the Union army during the war, rising from the rank of lieu- 
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tenant to that of lieutenant-colonel. After the close of hostilities he 
went back to the insurance business, and, at the time of his death, was 
agent of the Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Company. 


—A local insurance company has been formed by the merchants of 
Greenville, Miss. The press dispatch says that “over $70,000 of stock was 
subscribed.” The president is C. M. Williams, and secretary and gen- 
eral manager, P. M. Doherty, formerly of Vicksburg. 


—An inspection bureau has been formed by the three Michigan stock 
companies, the Detroit F. and M., the Michigan F. and M., and the 
Grand Rapids. David Beveridge will have charge of it. It seems that 
these companies are relieved ‘rom the operations of the ‘‘ anti-compact” 
law. 


—We acknowledge receipt from Auditor James A. Lyon of Iowa of a 
copy of his insurance report for 1887. Commissioner Philip Cheek, Jr., 
of Wisconsin also sends us a bound copy of his biennial report, and Com- 
missioner J. M. Forster of Pennsylvania a bound copy of his report for 
1887, 

—Geo. R. Stillman, captain of the Philadelphia Insurance Patrol, re- 
ports for June sixt9-five actual fires, The insurances were: On build- 
ings, $193,700; contents, $249,100; total, $447,800. Adjusted losses: 
On buildings, $17,314; contents, $18,211; total, $35,525. Estimated 

* losses, no insurance, $54,760. 


—The New York Star says: ‘‘ James P. Bradley, an agent of the 
Metropolitan Insurance Company, was also arrested Saturday night on 
complaint of Allen Bassett, State superintendent of the company, who 
charges him with embezzling $52. Bradley lives at No. 342 South Tenth 
street, Newark, where he has two children lying at the point of death. 
He gave bail.” 


-—A tremendous natural gas explosion at the factory of Bowlin & Has- 
kell, at Tipton, Ind., July 25, ignited the building, which was consumed, 
with about an acre of dry headings ready for shipment. The losses are 
about $40,000, without insurance. One thousand men fought the flames 
for three houts before they could be got under control. 


—Captain Tom Russell, one of the best known stevedores in New 
Orleans, was killed July 28 by the explosion of a drum of ammonia 
which was being unloaded from the steamer Knickerbocker of the Crom- 
well line from New York. A piece of the drum was picked up half a 
mile from the spot. Two colored laborers were also severely injured. 


—Writes a Kentucky correspondent of THe Specrator: ‘‘ Thomas H, 
Hanks of Lawrenceburg, Ky. (father of the Hanks’ Valued Policy Bill 
in the last legislature), had another fire a few days ago, and lost his resi- 
dence. It is probable that he still has enough faith in insurance com- 
panies to have had a policy on it, and, if so, he will no doubt feel con- 
strained to add another black mark to his list against them when the ad- 
juster has called.” 


—The case of Mrs. Nelly A. McGurk against the Metropolitan Life 
was decided by the Connecticut Supreme Court in favor of the plaintiff. 
The company had contested payment of policy on the life of plaintiff's 
husband, on the ground that he had gone into the liquor business after 
taking out the policy. Evidence was given that the company’s agent 
knew of the change, and was in the habit of frequenting the man’s saloon. 
The Court of Common Pleas first found for the plaintiff, and the Supreme 
Court has sustained the verdict. 


—The annual meeting of the general agents of the Penn Mutual Life 
was held at Boston on Thursday of last week. About fifty persons took 
part in the banquet, among them Insurance Commissioner Merrill, H. C. 
Lippincott, W. H. Parmenter, H. H. Hallowell, Dr, F. Bundy, Dr. E. N. 
Whittier and others. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: R. A. Miller of Huntingdon, Pa., president ; Frank Markoe of 
Baltimore, first vice-president; J. A. Goulden of Pittsburgh, second 
vice-president ; Edward Bourne of Philadelphia, secretary and treasurer. 
Next year’s meeting will be held July 26 and 27, but the place was not 
fixed, and will be selected by a committee. 


—A correspondent at Newport, Ky., writes: ‘‘ The Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of this city has completed its organization and will 
commence business in a short time. Walter P. Dickerson will be man- 
ager and have charge of the entire risks, The company will be conducted 
on the stock and mutual plans, combined. The paid up capital will be 
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$10,000, which must be exhausted beforeacall can be made on the policy. 
holders to pay losses when there is no surplus to meet them. Each 
policyholder will also be a stockholder to the amount of his cash pre. 
miums and premium notes, but, in the payment of dividends from the net 
earnings the $10,000 capital stock first receives 6 per cent, and the re- 
mainder is pro-rated to all stockholders. For the present it is the inten. 
tion of the management to confine its operations to home risks, and 
venture further when it shall seem advisable to do so.” 


—An application was made to Justice Van Brunt of the Supreme 
Court last week by the attorney of Samuel Levy for an injunction to 
restrain the Mutual Life Insurance Company from buying any more real 
estate in New York city or completing its building on Cedar street, 
Levy holds a policy for $30,000 on his wife’s life, and claimed that the com. 
pany is violating its charter, which permits it to hold only the real estate 
needful for the transaction of its business. The company answered that, 
in the first place, its business requires the arrangements now making for 
it, and that, secondly, Levy is simply his wife’s agent, and has no right 
to ask for the injunction. The judge denied the injunction. 


—In the United States Court at Little Rock, Ark., a suit was begun 
last week by the York Manufacturing Company and Hazards & Chapin 
vs. the St. Louis Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad for $20,000, which 
involves the liability of the railroads for the cotton destroyed in the fire at 
that place last fall. The plaintiffs were the consignees of 500 bales of 
cotton, for which the railroad had issued bills of lading, but the cotton was 
still in the compress building when it burned. The effort was to make the 
railroad liable, though the cotton was not in transit. The prosecution or 
failure of suits involving $148,000 depend upon the result in this case. 
Since the foregoing was put in type, press dispatches state that judgment 
has been given for the plaintiffs. 


—The finance committee of the Montreal Board of Aldermen has 
agreed upon the following appropriations for the fire department: Salary 
for chief, $2000 ; twenty-five alarm boxes on the keyless system, $500; 
heaters for engines, $1809; a sixty-foot Bangor ladder, $200; a water 
tower, $4500; two life saving jumping nets, $275 ; two siamese coup- 
lings, $400; 100 smoke and dust protectors, $250. The following items 
were struck out: Two new engines, $10,000; horses and harness for 
same, $1250;two stokers and engineers, $1100; winter runners, $300; 
for necessary alterations to Nos. 8 and 13 stations to accommodate the 
engines, $2500. It was resolved to make these improvements simulta- 
neously with the underwriters reducing the rates. 


—Three times this year suspicious fires have been discovered in the 
three-story brick building at 309 Broadway, New York, occupied by a 
restaurant and offices, and in one case considerable damage was done. 
A fourth deliberate attempt to burn the building came to light Monday 
morning. When the doors were opened for the day it was found that 
the chairs had been gathered from several of the offices and piled up in 
one room, while waste paper was freely scattered about, and beneath the 
pile was a half-burned candle with a cretonne curiain wrapped about it 
in such a manner that it would have been fired had the candle burned 
down a little further. How it was put out is not known, The outside 
doors were locked. An investigation is being made. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—E. E. Chase, agent for the Granite State, at Newburyport, Mass. 
—E. Baker, agent for the Packers and Provision Dealers, at Lynn, Mass. 
—J. A. Weigman, agent for the German-American of New York, at Boston. 


—H. J. Straight & Co., agents for the Fire Association of New York, at Chi- 
cago, I.1. 


—Charles W. Holden, agent for the Merchants of Newark, at Boston, succeeding 
A. M. Bullard. 


—Ex-Governor Henry J. Gardner, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, in Boston. = 


—Rogers Porter, assistant general agent of the Western department of the 
German-American of New York. 





